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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of 
Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in a reli- 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the 
tslands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and New South Wales, accompanied 
by his son Charles Wheeler.—Panrrt II. 


‘Continued from p. 115.) 


5th. (First day.) It is a little remark- 
able, that to-day should be the opening of a 
newly erected meeting-house, (and only finish- 
ed yesterday) of large dimensions. This build- 
ing is erected upon the site of an ancient 
Marai, a place where preposterous scenes of 
idolatry and superstition had for ages been 
exhibited. At half past eight the children of 
the school assembled to be catechised, and at 
nine o’clock the regular congregation gather- 
ed. The meeting was well attended; and 
Samuel Wilson performed the duties, which 
at other times devolve upon the resident mis- 
sionary at each ‘station. ‘Towards the close 
of their meeting, | was strengthened to stand 
up, and to recite the query of our blessed 
Lord, “ Who is my mother? and who are 
my brethren?” which led on to the gracious 
answer given by himself, after looking round 
upon his disciples ; “* Behold my mother and 
my brethren! for whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 

The pecple were very attentive in the 
neighbourhood of the place where I stood, 
and full opportunity was afforded for me to 
clear my mind, and the everlastingly blessed 
truth was set over all. It had been previously 
fixed for us to set off towards Hiticaa, as 
soon as this meeting was ended, in order to 
our reaching that place in time for the after- 
noon gathering there, yet it did not seem as 
if I had fully done with them at Tautira. 
The morning had been rainy, with thunder, 
and the general appearance of the weather 
now assumed a threatening aspect. The wind 
had shifted, and it was blowing strong from 
the point to which we wanted to go. Upon 
enquiry of those best acquainted with the 
distance from place to place, and the effect 
which the present strong wind and swell of 
the sea would have in retarding our progress, 
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with the vrobability of our not being able to 
make much headway in the heavy gusts which 
frequently broke forth, it appeared to be the 
general opinion that it was not practicable for 
us to arrive in time for the afternoon meeting 
at Hiticaas This, with the information that | 
the natives never travel themselves in rainy 
weather, nor expect strangers to do so, de- 
termined me without hesitation to remain 
with the people of Tautira, and I had satis- 
faction in believing that I should be in the 
right place; the tempestuous state of the 


weather, as the afternoon advanced, served to | 


confirm the propriety of the measure adopted. 

In the afternoon meeting, I had to tell the 
people, on standing up, that however contrary 
to my expectation, I was fully persuaded that 
my sitting amongst them again was not only | 
in the will of God and the Father of our! 
Lord Jesus Christ, but in his everlasting love | 
to their immortal souls, in which my “heart 
was greatly enlarged. Many solemn and in- | 
controvertible truths were brought to my re- 
membrance to speak before them, under a 
fresh and renewed influence of heavenly 
strength, graciously vouchsafed, enabling me 
to sound an alarm, and to point out the re- 
penting sinner’s sure and never-failing friend 
and refuge, Christ Jesus, the Lord of life 
and glory ; ; I humbly hope to the exaltation | 
of the great and adorable name of the just 
and merciful, and only true God, and our| 
Saviour. 

Just as the meeting was about to break up, 
the attention of the “people was arrested by 
an individual asking me in English whether 
I could speak encouragingly, and with confi- 
dence, that the day was not far distant when 
the reign of the Messiah would be universal 
in the earth. I told him that I could speak 
with the fullest confidence in all the great 
and precious promises recorded in holy writ, 
connected with this important and interesting 
subject. As to the day being not far distant 
which he spoke of, I was one of those who 
believed that it was already come into the 
hearts of those who believed in the inward 
and spiritual appearance of the Lord Jesus 
by his Holy Spirit—who loved him, and 
obeyed his voice. The substance of what 
had passed was then imparted to the peo- 
ple at large. We then separated, under a 
solemn feeling, better and more easily to be 
conceived than described. The weather 
cleared up in the evening ; and a feeling per- 
vaded as if nothing had been lost by the de- 
lay, which it had apparently occasioned. 

After a break-of-day breakfast, the 6th of 
7th mo. of baked pork, the mountain plan- 
tain, and cocoa-nut milk, we took leave, and 
departed, with a favourable prospect, for 
Hiticaa. We had not rowed much more 


than an hour, when the trade wind sprang up 
in our favour, and drove us along the coast 
so quickly, that by ten a. m. we were abreast 
of the Tairei out-station of Hiticaa. On land- 
ing, we met with Etoti and Pauvey, two bro- 
thers, and principals amongst the island chiefs, 
|then on travel towards Parparah. With both 
ithese men I had been acquainted from almost 
the first of our setting foot on Tahitian ground. 
We were informed that the people had been 
collected, in expectation of our arrival the 
preceding day to the afternoon meeting, but 
that the weather had accounted for our ab- 
sence. At first I thought, that having made 
}two attempts to see these people, viz., when 
| first at Tairei, and they arrived too late, and 
/now again on returning from Tautira, which 
the weather seemed to have frustrated, that 
‘I might venture to move forward towards the 
| Bay of Papeeti, where we left our vessel lying: 
| but on being informed and assured that if I 
would stay till next morning, a meeting would 
| be held in due course at  sunsien, and that 
many people would attend, I found that I 
|could not do less than make the sacrifice of 
| another day, by remaining on the spot, how- 
ever inconveniently circumstanced. ‘The idea 
|that I might venture to move on, and pass by 
| these people, had been none other than a 
plausible suggestion of the grand enemy ; but 
1 was delivered out of his hand. This being 
agreed upon, and made known, we were showa 
lto an empty house, similar to a large bird- 
|cage in appearance, perhaps occasionally oc- 
cupied, though but little trace of that to be 
seen. 

This house was built with open lattice- 
walls, and screens of cocoa-nut branches to 
keep out the wind. The floors were covered 
with withered grass, from long use in very 
dirty condition, because made upon loose 
earth, in a low and damp situation. There 
were latticed divisions which made four 
apartments, but not a door either within or 
without. ‘The people soon brought us a sup- 
ply of food, according to their custom of treat- 
ing strangers; and in due time beds were pre- 
pared upon posts driven into the earth, and 
clean mats spread upon frames for us to lie 
upon. We paid a visit to the resident chief, 
to whom I was no stranger, having seen him 
more than once on board the vessel. At his 
house a large feeding was preparing, to which 
we were invited, but declined to partake of 
it. In the course of the afternoon we looked 
round the neighbourhood ; and after the even- 
ing’s refresh ment of ourselves and boat’s crew, 
the governor, and the elders, or deacons of 
the church, with a native teacher, came to 
visit us. These were soon followed by a 
number of men, women, and children, and 
when the room in which we sat was pretty 
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well filled with guests, squatted on the floor, | truths that were afterwards disclosed to their 
the adjoining room was occupied by others | view. 

as they came in, which were only separated At the close of this opportunity such a so- 
from the rest by open lattice- work ; ; through | lemnity spread over us, as could not be mis- 
this they could distinctly see and hear, and | taken, even had the doors been shut, for 
be heard, as well as if we had been together | peace be unto you, although not outwardly 


attention has been turned towards the white 
residents in this neighbourhood, and [ have 
endeavoured to dwell under the prospect of 
collecting them together, with those from the 
different ‘vessels, (now here) at eleven o’clock 
next first day. 
























in the same place. The result of what fol- | | proclaimed, was known and felt to be amongst (To be continued.) 
lowed was truly comforting and consoling. |us by some present. Some of them could not oun 

On enquiring of the native “teacher, through | forbear expressing their inward state, and 
the medium of Samuel Wilson, our interested | their fear, from the uncertainty they were 
and highly interesting companion and inter-|in, as to the future well-being of their im- 
preter, whether there was any indication} mortal souls. It was indeed a season never 
that would encourage and justify a hope that | to be forgotten, for it seemed as if some of 
some few among the people were desirous to| their hearts were laid open by the Almighty} But we should have known nothing of the 
improve in those things that accompany life | Searcher, and a willingness wrought to con-| manner in which this great work is effected, 
and salvation; he said that there were in-| fess their sins, and to call on the name of|had not the illustrious French naturalist, 
stances where this was, he thought, discerni-|the Lord, through the powerful efficacy of | Reaumur, adopted methods which enabled 
ble, and that he himself was very desirous| redeeming love “shed abroad therein, and | him to ascertain their mode of proceeding. 
and anxious that this should be the case; that} working in them to will and to do of the|In the spring, in boxes pierced with holes, 
he laboured hard for it, greatly desiring to| Lord’s ‘good pleasure. ‘To the praise of the} which he placed both in the river, and in an 
work, while it is day. I suid, where there is| riches of his grace be it faithfully recorded, | apartment, he put the fresh-water cray-fish, 
such a desire in the teacher, and a corre-|in characters which can never be defaced |of the same genus with the lobster. He ob- 
spondent one in the object of his care, a| whilst memory holds her place. At a late! served that when one of these was about to 
happy result, under the Divine blessing, could | hour we adjourned until sunrise next morning, | cast its crust, it rubbed its feet one against 
scarcely fail to be produced, (or to this im-|the 7th of the 7th month, when the people| the other, and gave itself violent contortions. 
port). I told him, however, that although | generally assembled in a commodious meet-| After these preparatory movements, it swelled 
the text he had mentioned might in some de- | ing-house. out its body more than usual, and the first 
gree be applicable to the work in which he} As this was a meeting held in regular| segment of its abdomen appeared more than 
was engaged, yet I did conceive it was more} course of their own, the duties were per-| commonly distant from the thorax. The mem- 
so, as regarded the great work of regenera- | formed by Samuel Wilson, instead of their| brane that united them now burst, and its 
tion in the heart of man. ‘That this great|native teacher. My certificates were then|new body appeared. After resting for some 
and important, and indispensable work, could | read, which seemed to prepare the minds of| time, it recommenced agitating its legs and 


be done only while the light of the day of | the people for the solemn season with which | other parts, swelling to the utmost the parts 
merciful visitation was extended, and if this | 


we were afterwards favoured. I had a fine | covered by the thorax, which was thus ele- 
unhappily be overlooked and neglected, | open time amongst them, during which the| vated and separated from the base of the 
night of darkness will assuredly follow in} path to the kingdom was pointed « out, and set| legs; the membrane which united it to the 
which no man can work. “If therefore the | | before them ; “wherein a wayfaring man, | | under side of the body burst asunder, and it 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great | though a fool, cannot err: the state of mind | only remained attached towards the mouth. 
is that darkness.” That there was a day of | which must be attained to by all, before true | In a few minutes, from this time, the animal 
visitation extended to every son and Jetahten tesldaeal worship can be performed, and ac-| was entirely stripped except the legs. First 
under heaven, sufficiently long for them all to cepted by Him who only is worshipped in| the margin of the thorax was seen to separate 
work out their own soul’s salvation, with fear | spirit and in truth, was, I trust, declared in| from the first pair of legs; at that instant, 
and trembling; and it was also as certain,|plainness. I had largely to treé it on the all. | | drawing back its head, after reiterated efforts, 
that this day ‘might, from one cause or other, | sufficiency of the “light,” the “ grace,” | it disengaged its eyes from their cases, and 
be overlooked and withstood, or suffered to| which hath appeared to all men, Sette bal the other organs of the anterior part of 
pass away unimproved and neglected. ‘That! salvation to all men; teaching all mena ‘that | the head ; it next uncased one of its fore legs, 
this was evident from the language of the | by denying ungodliness and the world’s lusts, or all or part of the legs of one side, which 
compassionate Saviour, when he lamented | they should live soberly, righteously, and | operation is so difficult ‘that young ones some- 
and wept over the city of Jerusalem: “ If| godly i in this present world ; and commending | times die under it. When the legs are disen- 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this | them unto God and the word of his grace, | gaged, the animal casts off its thorax, extends 
thy day, the things which belong unto thy | which i is able to build us up, and to give us|its tail briskly, and pushes off its covering 
peace, but now they are hid from thine eyes. ”) an inheritance amongst those that are already | and that of its parts. After this last action, 
** How often would I have gathered thy child- | sanctified by faith that is in Christ Jesus. 1| | which requires the utmost exertion of its re- 
ren together, as a hen doth gather her brood | sat down with a thankful and peaceful mind. | maining vigour, it sinks into a state of great 
under her wings, and ye would not.” Which | Before we separated, one of the people stood | weakness. Its limbs are so soft that they 
plainly shows that her children might have | up, and thanked me, in the name of the queen | bend like a piece of wet paper; but if the 
been gathered; but, alas! they would not, | and of the church. I requested Samuel Wil-| back is felt, its flesh appears unexpectedly 
because they hnow not the day of their visita- | son to say, that no thanks were due to me; | | firm, a circumstance arising, perhaps, from 
tion; their destruction was of themselves. As} had done no more than that which was my | the convulsive state of the ‘touscles. "When 
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we proceeded with this kind of conversation, | duty to do, and was only an unprofitable ser- 







the company more and more settled down 
into serious thoughtfulness. One person, how- 
ever, seemed very desirous to understand what 


bens After taking some refreshment, we | 
| proceeded to the boat, and, the wind being 
fresh and fair, we sailed briskly along the | 
coast to Tairei. 


‘the thorax is once disengaged, and the ani- 
mal has begun to extricate its legs, nothing 
‘can stop its progress. Reaumur often took 
\them out of the water with the intention of 










was my real object in coming to their island: Our stay here was limited, | | preserving them half uncased, but they finish- 
several reasons were alleged, but evidently | for fear of losing the wind, yet did not like to! ed, in spite of him, their moult in his hands. 
not comprehended nor satisfactory. The spi-| pass by the mission-house altogether, whose | Upon examining the exuvia of these animals, 
rituality of the gospel dispensation was gra-| inhabitants we might never see again. We had | we find no external part wanting ; every hair 
dually brought before the view of their minds, | from hence a rapid passage to “Point Venus, |is a case which covers another hair. The 
and it was ‘strikingly evident that there was/|and were favoured to reach the “ Henry Free-| lower articulations of the legs are divided 
a fertile soil, or good ground prepared by the | ling” the same afternoon, though late, and to} longitudinally at a suture which separates 
ever- -blessed Husbandman, in the hearts of find all well and comfortable on board. during the operation, but which is not visible 
some present, for the reception of the sacred} 9th. Since returning from Hiticaa, my | in the living animal. 
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When we consider this apparently arduous | whose outer skin, under the form of bark, 


and complex operation, we see the most evi-/ peels off annually, and is succeeded by an-| LeTTER OF DR. 
dent proofs of design, and that the Creator | other formed under it, as is particularly evi- 


From the Philanthropist. 


WM. E. CHANNING. 


has so put together the different parts of the | dent in the birch, plane, &c. ee ee 
animal’s structure, that there is no occasion} It is to the researches of the same learned, (Concluded from p. 116.) 
to divide the crust itself in order to liberate | and patient, and penetrating experimenter and| As to the other charge, that the measures 


it. Instead of a solid tube, he has inclosed | naturalist that we are indebted for what know- | of the abolitionists endanger our national 
the leg in joints that are furnished with the | ledge we possess of the means employed by | Union, and must therefore be put down by 
means of dividing longitudinally, upon suf- nature for the reproduction of the mutilated |any and every means, it is weaker than the 
ficient expansion of the included limb, and so| organs of crustaceans. Having cut off the | former. Against whom has not this charge 
opening a way for its liberation. In the|legs of some crabs and lobsters, and placed | been hurled? What party among us has not 
whole body all the segments and parts are so them in covered boats, communicating with | been loaded with this reproach! Do we not 
united bya membrane which can yield to the|the water, and destined to keep fishes or|at the North, almost unanimously, believe 
expansive efforts of the animal, that the entire | crustaceans alive, at the end of some months, | | that the spirit and measures of nullification 
liberation of it from the armour that encases | he saw that the mutilated legs had been re- | have a direct and immediate tendency to dis- 
it, is accomplished with infinitely more ease | placed by new ones, perfectly resembling the | solve the Union? But are we therefore au- 
than we should expect, even after a careful | old, and almost as large. The time necessary | thorised to silence the nullifier by violence? 
investigation of it. Besides membranous liga-| for this reproduction was not fixed, but de-| Should a leader of that party travel among 
ments, so arranged by the wisdom of the} pended upon the warmth of the season, and | us, is he to be mobbed? Let me further ask, 
Creator as to yield to the efforts of these|the supply of food furnished to the animal, | how is it that the abolitionists endanger the 
creatures to liberate themselves from their| and likewise upon the part in which the mu-| Union? The only reply, which I have heard 
too strait garment, he has also furnished | tilation took place. The point of union of | is, that they exasperate the South. And is it 
them, as Reaumur remarks, with a slimy se-| the second and third joints, is the part of the | | crime to exasperate men! Who then so crimi- 
cretion, which moistens the interval between leg where a fracture is most easily made, and | nal as the founder and primitive teachers of 
the old and new shell, and facilitates their| the reproduction is most rapid. At this point | our faith? Have we yet to learn, that in cases 
separation. there are many sutures which appear distinct | of exasperation the blamé is as apt to lie with 
The time requisite for hardening the newly | from articulations; it is in these sutures, par- | those who take as with those who give offence ! 
acquired crust, according to its previous state, | ticularly the intermediate one, that the sepa- | How strange the doctrine, that men are to be 
is from one to three days. Those animals} ration usually occurs, and many crustaceans, | proscribed for uttering language which gives 
that are ready to moult have always two stony | if they are wounded in some other part of| offence, are to be outlawed for putting their 
substances called crabs’-eyes, placed in the | their leg, cast the remainder off at this suture, | neighbours into a passion! Let it also be con- 
stomach, which, from the experiments of! to facilitate the reparation of their loss. So} sidered, that the abolitionists are not the 
Reaumur and others, appear destined to fur-; much only is reproduced in each leg as is| |only people who exasperate the South. Can 
nish the matter, or a portion of it, of which | necessary to render it again complete. | the calmest book be written on slavery with- 
the shell is formed, for if the animal is opened| W hen a leg is mutilated in the summer, if | out producing the same eflect? Can the chief 
the day after its moult, when the shell is only | examined a day or two after the experiment, | justice of Massachusetts expound the consti- 
half hardened, these substances are found only | the first circumstance observable is a kind of | tution and laws of that commonwealth ac- 
half diminished, and if opened later they are | covering membrane of a reddish hue; in five | cording to their free spirit, and of course in 
proportionably smaller. ‘Thus has Creative|or six days more this membrane becomes | opposition to slavery, without awakening in- 
Wisdom provided means for the prompt con-| convex; next it is protruded into a conical | dignation? Is not the doctrine, that congress 
solidation of the crust of these creatures, so} shape, and keeps gradually lengthening as ‘has the right of putting an end to slavery in 
that it is soon rescued from the dangers to) the germinating leg is developed ; at last the | the District of Columbia, denounced as fiercely 
which, in its naked state, it is exposed. Reau- | membrane is ruptured and the leg appears, | as the writings and harangues of abolitionists ? 
mur measured several cray-fish, before and | at first soft, but in a few days it becomes as | Where then shall mobs stop, if the crime of 
after their moult, and found that their aug- | hard as the old one; it now wants only size | exasperating the South is so heinous as to de- 
mentation amounted to about one fifth; this| and length, and these it acquires in time; for | serve their vengeance! If the philanthropist 
amount probably decreases as they ¢ |at every moult it augments in a more rapid | and Christian must be dumb on the subject 
nearer to their adult state. From a chemical | | proportion than the legs that have their pro- | | of slav ery, lest they wound the sensitive ears 
analysis of the crust of the lobster it has been per size. ‘The antenne, maxilla, &c., are | of the South, ought the judge and legislator 
ascertained that it consists of gelatine united | reproduced in the same manner, but if the|to be spared? Who does not see that these 
to calcareous earth; it differs from the shells| tail is mutilated, it is never reproduced, and | apologies for lawless force, if they have any 
of molluscans in having a much greater pro-| the animal dies. When attacked, crustaceans, | validity, will bring every good man under its 
portion of gelatine, whereas in the latter the | as well as some of their analogues, the grass- | iron sway ! 
calcareous earth greatly predominates. hoppers, often cast their legs as it were| In these remarks you learn my abhorrence 
It is asserted that birds, and other animals) voluntarily. of the violence offered to the abolitionists, 
in tropical countries, have two moults within! When we reflect on this history, we can-|and my admiration of the spirit they have 
the year, after the two rainy seasons are | not help admiring and adoring the goodness | opposed to it. May they vindicate to the end 
passed, and two broods; whether this is the | of the Creator, and his care over the crea- the rights which in their persons have been 
case with crustaceans has not been ascer-| tures he has made, in giving to these ani-|cutraged!—Allow me to express my earnest 
tained. Most other condylopes do not sur-| mals, which, both from the ‘multiplicity and | desire and hope, that the abolitionists will 
vive the laying of their eggs, but the crusta-| exposure of their legs, and other organs, and | maintain the liberty of speech and the press, 
ceans are evidently exempted from this law, | their numerous enemies, are particularly liable | not only by asserting it firmly, but by using 
and emulate the higher animals in the dura-! to mutilations, a power that enables them, in| it wisely, delibe rately , generously, and under 

















tion of their existence. la short period, to pursue the course directed | the control of the severest moral principle. It 

It may be observed that the moult of crus-| by instinct, with undiminished or little di- is my earnest desire, that they will exercise 
taceans differs in one respect from that of| minished powers. \it in the spirit of Christians and philanthro- 
birds, which only change their feathers, and | — { pists, with a supreme love of truth, without 


that of quadrupeds which only change their} We are informed, says the Bucks County | passion or bitterness, and without that fanati- 
fur, since they disengage themselves from | Intelligencer, that Benj. James, Jr. of New|cism which cannot discern the true propor- 
their whole external skin with all its append- | Britain, raised on one acre, during the past | tions of things, which exaggerates or distorts 
ages, whether of fur, or any other substance. | season, 75 bushels of corn. Our “informant whatever favours or conflicts with its end, 
Their moult resembles rather that of trees, | assisted in measuring the land and the corn. | which sees no goodness except in its own 
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ranks, which shuts itself up in one object, and 
is blind to all besides. Liberty suffers from 
nothing more than from licentiousness, and | 
fear that abolitionists are not to be absolved 
from this abuse of it. It seems to me that) 
they are particularly open to one reproach. | 
Their writings have been blemished by a spi- | 
rit of intolerance, sweeping censure, and rash | 
injurious judgment. I do not mean to bring 
this charge against all their publications. | 
Yours, as far as I have seen them, are an} 
honourable exception, and others, I know, | 
deserve the same praise. But abolitionism, | 
in the main, has spoken in an intolerant tone, 
and in this way has repelled many good) 
minds, given great advantage to its opponents, | 
and diminished the energy and effect of its | 
appeals. I should rejoice to see it purified | 
from this stain. 

Abolitionism seems to me to have been in- 
tolerant towards the slaveholders, and to-| 
wards those in the free states who oppose | 
them, or who refuse to take part in their) 
measures. I say first, towards the slave-| 
holder. ‘The abolitionist has not spoken and | 
cannot speak against slavery too strongly. | 
No language can exceed the enormity of the | 
wrong. But the whole class of slaveholders | 
often meet a treatment in anti-slavery pub-| 
lications which is felt to be unjust, and is cer- | 
tainly unwise. We always injure ourselves | 
in placing our adversary on the footing of an | 
injured man. One groundless charge helps 


him to repel many which are true. There is| 
indeed a portion of slaveholders who deserve 
the seyerest reprobation. In every such com- 
munity, there are many who hold their fel- | 


low creatures in bondage for gain, for mere | 
gain. They perpetuate this odious system, 
not reluctantly, but from choice, not because | 
the public safety compels them, as they think, | 
to act the part of despots, but because they 
love despotism, and count money their su- 
preme good. Provided they can be supported | 
in ease and indulgence, can be pampered and 
enriched, they care not for the means. They 
care not what wrongs or stripes are inflicted, 
what sweat is extorted, what powers of the 
immortal soul are crushed. For such men 
no rebuke can be too severe. If any vehe- 
mence of language can pierce their con- 
sciences, let it be used. The man who holds 
slaves for gain, is the worst of robbers, for he 
selfishly robs his fellow creatures not only of 
their property, but of themselves. He is the 
worst of tyrants, for whilst absolute govern- 
ments spoil men of civil, he strips them of 

rsonal rights. But I do not, cannot be- 
lieve, that the majority of slaveholders are of 
the character now described. I believe that 
the majority, could they be persuaded of the 
consistency of emancipation with the well- 
being of the coloured race and with social 
order, would relinquish their hold on the 
slave, and sacrifice their imagined property 
in him to the claims of justice and humanity. 
They shrink from emancipation, because it 
seems to them a precipice. Having seen the 
coloured man continually dependent on fo- 
reign guidance and control, they think him 
incapable of providing for himself. Having 
geen the labouring class kept down by force, 





they feel as if the removal of his restraint 
would be a signal to universal lawlessness 
and crime. ‘That such opinions absolve from 
all blame those who perpetuate slavery, I do 
not say, That they are often strengthened 
by the self-interest of the master, I cannot 
doubt; for we see men every where grasping 
and defending doctrines which confirm their 
property and power. I acknowledge too, 
that the ready, unhesitating acquiescence of 
the slaveholder in such loose notions, espe- 
cially at the present moment, is a bad symp- 
tom. In the present age, when a flood of 
light has been thrown on the evils of slavery, 
and when the whole civilized world cries out 
against it as the greatest of wrongs; and in 
this country, where the doctrine of human 
rights has been expounded by the profoundest 


| minds, and sealed with the best blood, a fear-’ 


ful responsibility is assumed by masters, who, 
pronouncing emancipation hopeless, make no 
serious, anxious enquiry after the means of 
accomplishing it, and no serious effort to re- 
move the supposed unfitness of the slave for 
freedom. Still, while there is much to be 
condemned in the prevalent feelings at the 
South, we have no warrant for denying to all 
slaveholders moral and religious excellence. 
The whole history of the world shows us, 
that a culpable blindness in regard to one class 
of obligations, may consist with severe rever- 
ence for religious and moral principles, so far 
as they are understood. In estimating men’s 
characters, we must never forget the disad- 
vantages under which they labour. Slavery, 
upheld as it is at the South, by the deepest 
prejudices of education, by the sanction of 
laws, by the prescription of ages, and by real 
difficulties attending emancipation, cannot be 
easily viewed in that region as it appears to 
more distant and impartial observers. The 
hatefulness of the system ought to be strongly 
exposed, and it cannot be exposed too strongly, 
but this hatefulness must not be attached to 
all who sustain slavery. ‘There are pure and 
generous spirits at the South: they are to be 
honoured the more for the sore trials amidst 
which their virtues have gained strength. 
The abolitionists, in their zeal, seem to have 
overlooked these truths in a great degree, by 
their intolerance towards the slaveholder, 
have felt towards him indignation rather 
than sympathy, and weakened the effect of 
their just invectives against the system which 
he’ upholds. 

I think too that they are chargeable with 
a like intolerance towards those in the free 
states who oppose them, or who refuse to 
participate in their operations. They have 
been apt to set Gown opposition to themselves 
as equivalent to attachment to slavery. Re- 
garding their own dogmas as the only true 
faith, and making their own zeal the standard 
of a true interest in the oppressed, they have 
been apt to cast scornful looks and reproaches 
on those who have spoken in doubt or displea- 
sure of their movements. This has made 
them many foes. They have been too belli- 
gerent to make friends. I do not mean in 
these remarks, that the abolitionists have 
had nothing to blame in their opponents. 
Among these are not a few deserving severe 


reprehension, and I have no desire to shield 
them from it. But the great mass, who have 
refused to take part in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, have been governed by pure motives. 
If they have erred, they have not erred will- 
ingly, or from the influence of low and servile 
passions. They have consequently been 
wronged by the treatment they have received 
at the hands of abolitionists, and men are not 
brought over by wrongs to a good cause. . 

I have said that I have no desire to shield 
the unworthy among ourselves. We have 
those whose opposition to abolitionism has 
been wicked, and merits reprobation. Such 
are to be found in all classes, forming indeed 
a minority in each, yet numerous enough to 
deserve attention, and todo much harm. Such 
are to be found in what is called the highest 
class of society, that is, among the rich and 
fashionable ; and the cause is obvious. The 
rich and fashiunable belong to the same caste 
with the slaveholder, and men are apt to 
sympathize with their own caste more readily 
than with those beneath them. The slave is 
too low, vulgar, to awaken interest in those 
who abhor vulgarity more than oppression 
and crime, and who found all their self-admi- 
ration on the rank they occupy in the social 
scale. Far be it from me to charge on the 
rich or fashionable, as a class, this moral de- 
gradation ; but among them are the worship- 
pers of high degree, who would think their 
dignity soiled by touching the cause of the 
menial, degraded race, and who load its-ad- 
vocates with ridicule and scorn. 

Then, in the commercial class, there are 
unworthy opposers of abolitionisza. There 
are those, whose interests rouse them to 
withstand every movement, which may offend 
the South. They have profitable connections 
with the slaveholder, which must not be en- 
dangered by expressions of sympathy with 
the slave. Gain is their god, and they sacri- 
fice on this altar, without compunction, the 
rights and happiness of their fellow creatures. 
To such, the pailanthropy which would break 
every chain is fanaticism, or a pretence. No- 
thing in their own souls helps them te com- 
prehend the fervour of men who feel for the 
wronged, and can hazard property and life in 
exposing the wrong. Your “ Narrative of 
the riotous proceedings at Cincinnati,” shows 
to what a fearful extent the spirit of humanity, 
justice, and freedom, may be supplanted by the 
accursed lust of gain. This, however, can- 
not surprise us. Our present civilization is 
characterized and tainted by a devouring 
greediness of wealth, and a cause which as- 
serts right against wealth must stir up bitter 
Opposition, especially in cities where this di- 
vinity is most adored. Every large city will 
furnish those who would sooner rivet the 
chain on the slave, than lose a commission, 
or retrench an expenditure. 1 would on no 
account intimate that such men constitute the 
majority of the commercial class. I rejoice 
to know that a more honourable spirit pre- 
vails in the community which falls more im- 
mediately under my notice. Still, the passion 
for gain is every where sapping pure and 
generous feeling, and every where raises up 
bitter foes against any reform which may 
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threaten to turn aside a stream of wealth. I 
sometimes feel as if a great social revolution 
were necessary to break up our present mer- 
cenary civilization, in order that Christianity, 
now repelled by the almost universal worldli- 
ness, may come into new contact with the 
soul, and may reconstruct society, after its 
own pure and disinterested principles. 

In another class, which contains many ex- 
cellent people, may also be found unworthy 
opposers of all anti-slavery movements. | 
refer to the conservative class, to those who 
are tremblingly alive to the spirit of innova- 
tion, now abroad in the world, who have little 
or no faith in human progress, who are 
anxious to secure what is now gained rather | 
than to gain more, to whom that watch-word 
of the times, Reform, sounds like a knell. 
Among these are to be found individuals, 
who, from no benevolent interest in society, 
but simply because they have drawn high 
prizes in the lottery of life, are unwilling that 
the most enormous abuses should be touched, 
lest the established order of things, so pro- 
pitious to themselves, should be disturbed. 
A palsying, petrifying order, keeping things 
as they are, seems to them the ideal of a 
perfect community, and they have no pa- 
tience with the rude cry of reformers for the 
restoration of human beings to their long-lost 
rights. 

[ will only add the politicians, as another 
class, which has furnished selfish assailants 
of abolitionism. Among our politicians are 
men who regard public life as a charmed 
circle, into which moral principle must not 
enter, who know no law but expediency, who 
are prepared to kiss the feet of the South for 
southern votes, and who stand ready to echo 
ali the vituperations of the slaveholder against 
the active enemies of slavery in the free states. 

For these various descriptions of selfish 
opponents of abolitionism, I make no apology. 
Let them be visited with just rebuke. But 
they after all form but a small part of that 
great body in the free states, who look on the 
present anti-slavery movement with distrust 
and disapprobation. The vast majority in 
the free states who refuse communion with 
you are not actuated by base considerations. 
The fear of a servile war, the fear of political 
convulsions, a perception of the difficulties of 
great social changes, self-distrust, a dread of 
rashness, these, and the like motives, have 
great influence in deterring multitudes from 
giving their countenance to what seem to 
them violent movements for the abolition of 
slavery. ‘That a culpable insensibility to the 
evils and wrongs of this nefarious institution 
is too common in the class of which I now 
speak, I do not mean to deny. “Still, how 
vast a proportion of the intelligence, virtue, 
piety of the country, is to be found in their 
ranks! To speak of them slightly, contemptu- 
ously, bitterly, is to do great wrong, and such 
speaking, I fear, has brought much reproach 
on abolitionism. 

The motives which have induced me to 
make this long communication to you, will 
not, | trust, be misunderstood. I earnestly 
desire, my dear sir, that you and your asso- 













ciates will hold fast the right of free discus-| feeding his hogs on apples in August. A pig 
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sion by speech and the press, and at the same | four months old, and weighing ninety-five 
time that you will exercise it as Christians, | pounds, was fed eighteen days as follows :— 
and as friends of your race. That you, sir, | first, two bushels of sour apples, boiled with 
will not fail in these duties, I rejoice to be- | six quarts of oats and pea meal, weighing four 
lieve. Accept my humble tribute of respect | and a half pounds, were given him. At the 
and admiration for your disinterestedness, for|end of six days he had gained six pounds. 
your faithfulness to your convictions, under | He was then kept six days on the same quan- 
the peculiar sacrifices to which you have been | tity of boiled sweet apples and meal, at the 
called. It is my prayer, that by calm, fearless | end of which time he had gained six pounds 
perseverance in well-doing, you may guide|more. He was next fed on an equal quantity 
and incite many to a like virtue. of boiled potatoes and meal, and at the end of 
It may be said, that it is easy for one liy- | six days he had only gained five pounds. Here 
ing as I do at a distance from danger, living | the superiority of both sweet and sour apples 
in prosperity and ease, to preach exposure | over potatoes was decisively shown. 
and suffering to you and your friends. Ican| A correspondent of this paper at Lockport, 
only say in reply, that i lay down no rule | in a communication last winter, states that he 
for others which I do not feel to be binding | shut up seven hogs about fourteen months old 
on myself. What I should do in the hour of|on the first of October; they were in poor 
peril, may be uncertain; but what I ought to| condition, and estimated to weigh about 150 
do is plain. What I desire to do, is known| pounds each, and worth in the market 124 
to the Searcher of all hearts. It is my earnest |cents per pound. They were fed fifty days 
desire that prosperity may not unnerve me,}on apples, mostly sour, boiled with a small 
that no suffering may shake my constancy in | quantity of water, with the addition of a bushel 
a cause which my heart approves. I some-|of bran and a pint of salt, to three bushels of 
times indeed fear for myself when I think of|apples. At the end of fifty days they were 
untried perscéutions. I know not what weak- | fed with twelve and a half bushels of soft corn 
nesses the presence of great danger may call | in the ear, and afterwards slaughtered» The 
forth. But in my most deliberate moments I | average weight of each was 272 pounds. Es- 
see nothing worth living for, but the divine | timating the apples at twenty-Gve cents a bu- 
virtue which endures and surrenders all things | shel, the bran at six cents, and corn at 624 
for truth, duty and mankind. I look on re-| cents, the whole expense was $77.55, and the 
proach, poverty, persecution, and death, as|pork at $6.12} per cwt., $116, leaving a 
light evils compared with unfaithfulness to | clear profit of $41.45. See whole experiment 
pure and generous principles, to the spirit of| detailed in Genesee Farmer, current volume, 
Christ, and to the will of God. With these | page 61. 
impressions, I ought not to be deterred by| ‘These experiments, it will be observed, 
self-distrust, or by my distance from danger,| were with cooked apples. The practice has 
from summoning and cheering others to con-| also succeeded when they have been fed in a 
flict with evil. Christianity, as I regard it,| raw state; though the latter is not as profit- 
is designed throughout to fortify us for this|able, except on a very small scale, when the 
warfare. Its great lesson is self-sacrifice. Its| trouble and expense of cooking would be com- 
distinguishing spirit is divine philanthropy | paratively greater. In the following experi- 
suffering on the cross. The cross, the cross,|ments, the apples were given uncooked. A 
this is the badge, and standard of our reli-| correspondent in Onondaga county turned 
gion—I honour all who bear it. I look with|thirty hogs, and from thirty to forty shoats 
scorn on the selfish greatness of this world, | and pigs, in an orchard of 400 trees about the 
and with pity on the most gifted and pros-|15th of September, and they remained there 
perous in the struggle for office and power ;/ until the latter part of November, when they 
but I look with reverence on the obscurest | were slaughtered, with the exception of twelve 
man who suffers for the right, who is true to| dollars’ worth sold alive, and about a dozen 
a good but persecuted cause. With these|retained as store pigs. ‘They yielded about 
sentiments, I subscribe myself, 5,450 pounds of first rate pork, fattened on 
Your sincere friend, apples wholly, without any grain. This was 
Wiss E. Cuannine. | the fourth experiment of the kind made by the 
writer, all of which were attended with com- 
=o plete success. 
ee raat In the fifth volume, page 324, of the Ge- 
APPLES FOR FATTENING HOGS, nesee Farmer, S. P. Rhoades, of Skaneateles, 
Although. the attention of our readers has|says, ‘“‘ A friend from Massachusetts informs 
been before called to this subject, we believe | me that he shut up a hog by himself, and fed 
its importance is too little appreciated gene-|him entirely on apples and water, last fall, 
rally; and as the present is the season for|and that he became very fat, was well filled, 
action, we shall lay a few facts before them,|and the pork was hard and sweet as that fed 
showing the advantages of employing apples|on corn.” He also states, that when turned 
as food for fattening hogs, over other sub-|into an orchard where there are both sweet 
stances. We shall first endeavour to show | and sour apples, hogs will eat about as much 
that they are a valuable kind of food, and | of one as of the other. 
secondly, that they are a cheap one. In the Brattleborough Messenger, a corre- 
First, with regard to their value. A cor-|spondent says, “ A man in Guilford, convers- 
respondent of the Maine Farmer in 1834 made |ing on this subject, said to me, ‘ There is a 
the following experiment. He commenced} hog that will weigh over two hundred; I 
brought him home in July on my back. I 
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have given it nothing but apples, and a little 
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slop for drink.’” | Fletcher on the Spiritual Manifestation, &c. 


Secondly, with regard to the cheapness of | 
this kind of food. This may perhaps be best | 
determined by calculation. We will suppose | 
that an orchard is planted on an acre of|- 
ground, and that the trees stand at a distance | 
of twenty-five feet asunder, which would not | 
be too near, when they are merely inte nded | ’ 
for this purpose. This would give about | 
seventy trees to the acre. The trees, at 
twenty-five cents each, would cost $18. 75 ;\" 
and the expense of planting, supposing each | 
tree to cost ten cents, would be $7. While 
the trees are small, the land may be tilled, | 
and will produce as much as before ; and 
from the time they begin to bear, they may | 
be considered as paying for the ground they | 
occupy, by their fruit. Such an orchard, 
therefore, in a good bearing state, would cost | 
as follows :— 





the Lord, 


and called, 





One acre of land, $50 00 
Seventy trees, 18 75 
Planting, 7 00 

$75 75 


The annual interest on this sum at seven | 
per cent. woukl be $5.30, which would be the | 
actual expense of each crop, as the pasture o 
the ground would pay for gathering. If each | 
tree bears on an average five bushels a year, 


(this i is a low estimate if the most productive | 


(Continued from page 119.) 


«There was a time when Samuel did not ! 
yet know the Lord, neither was the word of | 
that ware which was afterwards 
made flesh, yet revealed unto him. The de- 
voted youth worshipped in the dark, till ‘ the 


Lord appeared again in Shiloh, came, stood, 

Samuel, Samuel, for the Lord re- | 
vealed himeelf to isan there, by the word of | 
the Lord.’ 


From that mémorable time, ‘ the 
Lord was with him, and did let none of his| 
words fall to the ground.’ The intercourse 


|between God and his prophet soon grew to 


so great a degree, that the sacred historian 
| says, ‘ the Lord told him in his ear,’ what he 
| wanted him to be informed of.* 
‘*‘ David had many manifestations of Christ, | 
and his pardoning love; and, far from sup- 
posing this blessing peculiar to himself as 


| prophet, he de clares, that ‘ for this every one | 


that is godly shall pray to God when he may | 
'be found.’ 


re store peace to his troubled mind. 
ihe had been convinced of his crimes of adul- 


f| tery and murder, by the close application of 
assured him 
\the Lord had put away his sin, he should not 


Nathan’s parable, the prophet 


die. This report would have contented many 





He knew his Shepherd’ s inward 
| voice so well, that, without it, no outward} 
| message, though ever so comfortable, could | 


When | 









j| of our modern penitents; but nothing short of 
}an immediate manifestation of the forgiving 
| God could comfort the royal mourner. ‘ Wash 
i thou ine,’ says he, ‘ and I shall be clean.’ Na- 


Estimating the cost at double this, the clear | ke an’s Tee aa. CVSE nif ‘KP oe 4 
profit in the second experiment be ‘fore stated, \t aS; Spcas, thyself, mercifu ord, " mA 


varieties are selected,) the annual crop woulc 
be three hundred and fifty bushels, which, ac- 
cording to the preceding caculation, woulil be | 
at the rate of one cent and a half a bushel. | 
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instead of $41.45, would actually be $74.45. jme hear joy and gladness, that the bones | 

One of our neighbours, last year, made 
forty dollars from a small orchard of about 
an acre, by fattening hogs, and reserved a| 
large supply for winter and other use. 


If instead of feeding potatoes to their hogs, | 


farmers would sell their potatoes, and pur- | 
chase apples for this purpose, they would find | 
it to their advantage. In ordinary seasons, 
apples suitable for feeding may be had at one! 
quarter the price of potatoes, or even less, 
and their superior value has been already 
shown. 
if they would raise their own apples, of kinds 
expressly for this purpose. 





Leaves of Trees Fodder for Cattle. 


A remarkeble feature in the agriculture o 
France, 
use of leaves of trees as food for cattle. 
only are mulberry, olive, poplar, vine, 


other leaves, gathered in autumn, when they | 


begin to change colour, and acquire a sweet- 
ness of taste ; “but spray is cut green in July, | 


dried in the sun or in the shade of trees in | 


woods, fagoted and stacked for winter. Dur- | 


It would be far preferable, however, | 


f| tions, that it-was a glorious reality. 


and in most warm countries, is the | 
Not | Peace- -offerin 


| which thou hast broken may rejoice.’ 


‘ Exceeding remarkable was the revelation | 
| his son Solomon was favoured with. ‘In Gi-| 
'beon, where he was gone to sacrifice, the 

| Lord appeared unto him, in a dream by 


ithee.’ Conscious of his greatest want, he | 
‘asked ‘ an understanding heart.’ The speech | 


|pleased the Lord, and God said, 
thou hast asked this thing, I have 
cording to thy word; 
thee; and that also whieh thou hast not asked | 

—both riches and honour.’ Though this pro- 
| mise was made to him in a dream, he knew} 
|by the change, which he found in himsel 
|W yhen he awaked, and by the powerful evi- 
| dence, which accompanies divine manifesta- 
Fully 
he scrupled not to offer 


done ac- 


persuaded of it, 


only time Solomon was thus favoured. When 


ihe had built the temple, and prayed for a) 
| blessing upon it, ‘ the Lord appeared to ‘him| 
la second time, as he had appeared to him in 
| Gibeon, and said, I have heard thy prayer.’ | 


night, and God said, ask what I shall give | 


‘ because | 


Lo, I have given it| 


gs, and make a feast to all his 
and | Servants on the occasion.{ Nor was this the| 


poses him to the church for a pattern of suc- 
cessful wrestling with God. And who is the 
Lord God of Elijah, but the God that mani- 
a himself to his worshippers, in opposition 
o Baal, and other false gods, from whom 
sada visits nor answers can be obtained ? 
The Lord answered him by fire, at the foot 
of mount Carmel, and by showers on the top; 
and ‘ when he lodged in mount Horeb, in a 
cave, behold the word of the Lord (Jehovah 
Jesus) came to him, and said, What doest 
| thou here, Elijah? Go forth, stand upon the 
{mount before the Lord. And behold, the 
Lord passed by !’ and in his still, small voice, 
comforted, supported, and directed him.* 
‘“* Micaiah, another man of God, ‘ saw the 
Lord sitting on his throne, and all the host 
of heaven standing by him on his right hand 
and on his left.’+ Elisha was not only bless- 
le ed with frequent manifestations of the Lord 
q | and his power, but of his heavenly retinue 
also. He saw in an hour of danger ‘the 
| mountain full of horses and chariots of fire,’ 
| ready to protect him; and at his request the 
Lord condescended to open his servant’s eyes, 
that his drooping spirits might revive at the 


sight.t 

“ Eliphaz, one of Job’s friends, related to 
him, that ‘in thoughts from visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear 
and trembling came upon him. Then a spi- 
rit passed before his face; it stood still, but 
he could not discern, 7. e. clearly distinguish 
| the form thereof. An image was before his 
| face, and he heard a voice saying, Shall mor- 
| tal man be more pure than God? As for 
| Job, when he had long contended with his 
| friends, the Lord answered him out of the 
| whirtwind, and manifested himself in a man- 
ner to which that good man was before a 
stranger, ‘ I have heard of thee by the hear- 
ing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth the e; 
wherefore, | abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes.’§ Hence we learn that nothing 
| but a discovery of the Lord can silence the 
|vain reasonings of self-righteous pleas and 
unbelieving fears; this alone makes us to lie 
| in deep prostration at our Maker’s feet. 


| 


“St. John informs us that Isaiah saw 
|Christ’s glory, and spake of him, when he 


| described the glorious manifestation, in which 
| he received a new seal of pardoning and sanc- 
| tifving love. ‘1 saw the Lord,’ says he,  sit- 





f| ting upon his throne, high and lifted up; his 


6 
train filled the temple. The seraphim, co- 


'vering their faces with their wings, cried to 
one another, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
hosts. ‘Then said I, wo is me, for I am un- 
done, because I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwe ll in the midst pf people of unclean lips; 
| for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord 
lof hosts. Then flew one of the. seraphim, 
‘and touching me with a live coal from off the 
‘altar, he said, Thine iniquity is taken away, 
|and thy sin purged.’|| Many never witness 
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* Elijah is so famous for the power he had 


ing that season they are given to sheep and 
6 P ce obtain divine manifestations by the prayer 


cattle like hay ; and sometimes boiled with | 


| the forgiveness of their sins, till they see by 
faith the Lord of hosts, and are melted into 
repentance, and inflamed with love at the 











grain or bran, to cows 
‘some leaves, as the och. j is esteemed medical, 
especia!ly for sheep.—I bid. 


The astringency of | S 


on the mount with Christ ard Moses, pro- | 


+ Ps. xxxii. 6. 


' 
| * Sam. iii. 7, and ix. 15. 
§ 1 Kings, ix. 2. 


t 1 Kings, iii. 


f faith, that St. James, who had seen him | 


| glorious sight. Isaiah not only beheld Christ’s 


*1 Kings, xix. 9. 
{vi. 17. § Job xxxviii. 1. and xiii. 5. 


+1 Kings, xxii. 19. {2 Kings, 
l| Isa. vi. 1, &c. 
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glory, but was blessed with the clearest views 
of his sufferings. He saw him as ‘a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with griefs;? and 
asked him why he was red in his apparel, 
and his garments like him that treadeth the 
wine vat!’ These revelations were not only 
calculated for the good of the churca, but 
also for the establishment of the prophet’s 
faith. 

«“[ shall not mention those of Ezekiel ; 
they are so numerous that a particular ac- 
count of them would alone fill a letter—I re- 
fer you to the book itself. Jeremiah, speak- | 
ing of God’s people, says, in express terms, | 
the Lord hath appeared of old unto me, say- 
ing, ‘Yea, I have loved thee with an ever-| 
lasting love; therefore with loving kindness 
have | drawn thee.’ Daniel enjoyed the same 
favour. ‘He saw the Ancient of Days, and 
one like the Son of Man coming with the| 
clouds of heaven.” We may naturally sup- 
pose that Daniel’s three companions—Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, were sensible 
of their heavenly deliverer’s presence. They | 
were more concerned in the discovery than 
Nebuchadnezzar, who cried out, ‘ Lo, I see 


four men loose, walking in the midst of the | 


fire, and the form of the fourth is like the 
Son of God.’ 


“Tt would be absurd to suppose that the | 


lesser prophets, and other men of God, to} 
whom the word of the Lord came, had no 
discovery of the Lord himself, the essential | 
word. 
not attended their every revelation, might 
they not have said, thus says my warm| 
imagination—thus says my enthusiastic brain, 
as well as, thus says the Lord? 

“From the varietv and authenticity of 
these manifestations, left upon sacred record, 
I conclude that the doctrine I maintain, far 
from being new and unscriptural, is supported 


If some display of his presence had | 
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the reason assigned for it by the Holy Ghost, 
is, not that the canon of Scripture was filled, 
and there was no more occasion for imme- 
diate revelations, but that the Lord was 
departed from him, and was become his 
enemy. 

“ 3d. David, who had the honour of being 
a sacred writer himself, after his relapse into 
sin, could not be satisfied with the psalms he 
had penned down, but mourned, prayed, and 
watered his bed with his tears, inconsolable | 
\till the Lord immediately revealed his par- 
doning love, and said to his soul, I am thy 
sulvation. 
| ‘4th. If, because we have the letter of 
| Scripture, we must be deprived of all imme- 
| diate manifestations of Christ and his Spirit, | 
| we are great losers by that blessed book, and 
}we might reasonably say, * Lord bring us 
| back to the dispensation of Moses. Thy Jew- 
‘ish servants could formerly converse with 
i thee face to face, but now we can know no- 
thing of thee but by their writings. They | 
viewed thy glory in various wonderful ap- 
| pearances, but we are indulged only with 
black lines, telling us of thy glory. They 
had the bright Shekinah, and we have only 
obscure descriptions of it. ‘They were blessed 
with lively oracles, and we only with a dead | 
letter. The ark of thy covenant went before | 
them, and struck terror into all their adver- | 
saries; but a book, of which our enemies 
make daily sport, is the only revelation of | 
thy power among ‘is. They made their boast | 
‘of Urim and Thummim, and received par- 
ticular, immediate answers from between the | 
Cherubim; but we have only general ones, 
by means of Hebrew and Greek writings, 
which many do not understand. They ounte| 
versed familiarly with Moses, their mediator, | 
with Aaron, their high priest, and Samuel, | 
their prophet: these holy men gave them| 
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increased in brightness and spirituality under 
the Christian dispensation, I shall endeavour 
to prove in my next. I am, sir, &c.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS, 


As an early subscriber to “The Friend,” 
permit me through its medium to express the 


| gratification I have experienced upon the pe- 


rusaf of the favourable opinions frequeptly 
expressed by its respected editor, and by 
several of his correspondents, with regard to 
the reading rooms. 

If the liberal support so generally bestowed 
by members of our Society upon their insti- 
tutions is continued to this, there appears lit- 
tle reason to doubt that the benefits hoped for 
by its establishment will be fully realized; at 
present its success is greater than was antici- 
pated by some of its earliest well-wishers and 
patrons. The original design, it is understood, 
was to afford in the different rooms places of 
| resort for our members generally, where the 
older and younger could mingle in social con- 
verse, or have access to a valuable library, 


| together with the most approved periodicals 


of the present day; but an especial object 
was, that the convenience of the institution 
be offered to such young members of our re- 
ligious Society, w ho, for purposes of educa- 
tion or of business, may be necessarily sepa- 
rated from the comforts of home, and the 
endearments found under a parental roof. 
With these objects it seems was connected 
the design of establishing lectures upon inte- 
resting and useful subjects ; the attendance 
upon ‘those delivered last year, and at the 
commencement of the present season, evi- 
dencing the accommodations were insuflicient, 
the manzgers have improved the arrangement 
of both rooms by enlarging the conversation 


by the experience of God’s children for ¢ 2600 | unerring directions in doubtful cases; but,| room, and fitting it up suitably for the deli- 


years, viz. from the creation of the world till | 
the close of the Old Testament. 

“With respect to what is extraordinary, 
as to the design, and barely external, as to 
the circumstances of some of these mani- 
festations, I refer you to the distinctions I 
made on that subject in my second letter. 


alas! the apostles and inspired men are all | 
| dead, and thou Jesus, our Mediator, Priest, | 
and Prophet, canst not be consulted to any | 
purpose, for thou manifestest thyself no more. 
As for thy sacred book, thou knowest that | 


very of lectures ; it now comfortably accom- 
modates a considerable audience, embracing 
both old and young, who, it is believed, are 
much gratified and instructed by the intelli- 
gence and abilities of the lecturers: aflord- 





sometimes the want of money to purchase it, 
the want of learning to consult the original, | 





ing an additional reason to e xpress the hope 
that an institution which may be rendered 


Should you object that the ‘contents of this | the want of wisdom to understand the trans- | productive of so many comforts and benefits 


prove only that God favoured the patriarchs 
and Jews with immediate revelations of him- 
self, because they had neither the gospel nor 
the Scriptures—I ¢ answer, 

“Ist. The gospel was preached to them as 
well as tous. The patriarchs had tradition, 
which answered the end of the Scriptures in 
their day. The Jews, in the time of the 
Judges, had not only tradition, but a consi- 
derable part of the Scriptures, even all the 
writings of Moses. Under the Kings, they 
had the Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastes, the Pro- 
verbs, and a thousand and five songs of Solo- 
mon, one of which only has been handed 
down to our times. They had also the book 
of Nathan, the prophet, the prophecy of Abi- 
jah, the Shilonité, and the visions of Iddo, the 
seer, which are now lost. These contained 
the substance of the Bible. 

“2d. When the Lord answered Saul no 
More, neither by prophets nor by dreams, 


| lation, the want of skill or sight to read it, | 


| prevent our improving it to the best advan- 
tage, and keep some from reaping any bene- 
fit from it at all. O Lord, if, because we have | 
this blessed picture of thee, we must have no 
discovery of thy glorious original, have com- 
passion on us, take back thy precious book, 
and impart thy more precious self to us, as 
thou didst to thy ancient people.’ 

“5th. St. Paul declares that though the 
Mosaic dispensation was glorious, that of 
Christ exceeds it in glory. But if Christ re- 
vealed himself immediately to the Jews, and 
to Christians only mediately, by the letter of} 
a book, it is plain the apostle was mistaken; 
for no one can deny it is far more glorious 
to see the light of God’s countenance and 
hear his voice, than merely to read something 
about them in a book. 

“6th. That particular manifestations of 
Christ, far from ceasing with Jewish, have 








to the youth, and of so diversified advantages 
to the various classes of our Society, will not 
only be sustained, but may be so liberally 
| endowed as that each succeeding year will 
|add to its increasing usefulness. 


A Visirer. 


COMMUNICATION. 


The managers of the “ Infant School So- 
ciety of Philadelphia,” having been long im- 
pressed with the importance “of doing some- 
thing more to benefit the degraded coloured 
population of our city, have been led from time 
to time to consider the practicability of sup- 
porting a second coloured school, similar to 
the one in Gaskill street, established by that 
board in 1828. The contributions to the 
funds were, however, insufficient to justify 
an increase of their expenses, and until re- 
cently they had little hope of being able to 
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extend the advantages of infant school in- 


struction to more than the little band col- 
lected in a single school-room. But the in- 
creasing interest manifested within the last 
year, both among our own citizens and be- 
nevolent individuals residing at a distance, 
has seemed so favourable an intimation of 
Providence in their behalf, that they feel 
constrained now to make renewed efforts to 
accomplish this desirable object. 
A,committee was appointed in September 
last, to seek a suitable building for the ac- 
commodation of a school in the southern part 
of the city proper, or in the district of Moya- 
mensing—the latter being preferred, as teem- | 








ing with a population particularly needing | 


such institutions. A house in Carpenter 
street above Ninth, has been offered to the 
society at a very reasonable rate, and it is 
the intention of the managers, should this 
application meet with a return justifying the 
measure, to secure this location, and open a| 
school early in the coming spring. The very 
gratifying result attending a notice thrown | 
into “ The Friend,” about a year since, in- | 
duces the managers again to request a place | 
in its columns, as the readiest way of making | 
known their plans to a portion of the com-| 
munity holding a prominent place in such 
benevolent enterprises. It seems to be nee 
cessary to press upon the friends of our co- 
loured population, the immense importance of} 
moral and religious training to a people occu- | 


pying the peculiar situation which they now | 





do among us ; and it is hoped. that this simple | 
statement may be sufficient to awaken Chris- 


tian sympathy in their behalf, and that the | 


society will be encouraged to go forward in| 
the work which they have undertaken. 

Contributions will be gratefully received 
by Sarah H. Yarnall, No. 22, South Twelfth 
street, or Cornelia Davidson, No. 268, Wal- 
nut street. 


January 16th, 1837. 


A Cure for the Red Ants.—The evils of 
this little visitant are well known to perhaps 
every housewife, and perhaps nothing would 
more exhilarate the domestic circle than the 
discovery of a remedy for the red ants. Such 
discovery I have made, and wish you to com- 
municate to the public through your useful 
paper. Common salt is a complete barrier 
to the approach of the red ant. Let the salt 
be so placed that they cannot approach the 
place from which you wish to exclude them, 
without passing over it, and the remedy is 
complete. For instance, if you wish to ex- 
clude them from the cellar cupboard, or any 
movable cupboard, if it has no legs, make 
artificial legs to your cupboard, then provide 
something suitable to hold, for each leg of the 
cupboard, a pint or quart of salt, and set it free 
from every thing else, so that nothing can 
creep on to it without passing over the salt, 
and the remedy is complete. Having tested 
this remedy for two seasons, I have no he- 
sitation in recommending it as a complete 
cure.— Worcester Abgis. 


\ing of the descendants of Africa, becomes a 


The Exploring Expedition.—Many of the 
appointments for the South Sea Exploring 
Expedition have been already made by the 
secretary of the navy, although none have as 
yet been officially announced. Among others, 
we understand that several gentlemen of this 
city have been notified by the department, 
that they are attached to the scientific corps 
of the expedition. They are Dr. Reynell 
Coates, Titian Peale, and Dr. Pickering, as 
naturalists—and Messrs. Drayton and Dar- 
ley, as artists. 
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However various and conflicting the opi- 
nions which agitate the country in relation to 
slavery, and as regards the different schemes 
for its melioration or extinction, it seems to 
us inevitable—the signs of the times all point 
to such a result—that the iniquitous system 
must, whether by a direct or a gradual pro- 
cess, ere the lapse of many years, come to an 
end. We consider it equally certain, and 
the truth ought not to be disguised, that the 
great mass of the coloured population will 
continue among us. But whether this be so, 
or the scheme of expatriation or colonization 
to Africa succeed to the utmost wishes of its 
most sanguine advocates, in either alternative, 
the education, the moral and religious train- 
subject of very deep interest and importance. 
Let it not then be thought an intrusion on 
the patience of our readers that we again 
call their attention to the case of the coloured 
infant school under care of the Infant School 
Society of this city, and to the communication 
on the subject inserted on another page. It 
may not be impertinent to reiterate the re- 
mark, that owing to causes inexpedient at pre- 
sent to explain, the support of the school in 
Gaskill street has mainly depended upon oc- 
casional and voluntary contributions from 
members of our religious Society, and if the 
proposed extension of this humble but laud- 
able plan of benevolence within the purlieus 
of Moyamensing is to take place, or even if 
the school in Gaskill street is to be kept up, 
in all probability it must chiefly be the result 
of a spirit of liberality among the members 
of our Society. That the appeal to them 
will be unavailing, we are not willing for a 
moment to admit, seeing that it is a mode of 
charity so entirely in accordance with their 
habits of thought and feeling. 

Although, as already mentioned, the school 
for the benefit of coloured children in Gaskill 
street has been fostered principally by con- 
tributions from members of our Society, we 
are authorised to mention that several liberal 
donations have been received from others in 
this city, and places at a distance, in conse- 
quence of the editorial remarks in this jour- 
‘nal heretofore on the subject. 


We should feel ourselves inexcusable did 
we omit to commend to the notice of those 
blessed with the means of doing good, an- 



















other communication in a previous number— 
that relative to the soup-house establishment, 
a modification of benevolent action, unexcep- 
tionable in every point of view, and especially 
needful at the present juncture. 


A siated meeting of the “ Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on the 26th instant, at three o’clock p. 
m., at Friends’ Reading Room, Apple-tree 
alley. 

Ist mo. 20th, 1837. 


Marriep, on the 4th of first month, 1837, at Friends’ 
meeting, Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana, Josuva 
Moore, to Saran Strokes, both of that place. 


Es 


Diep, on second day, the 9th instant, at his resi- 
dence near Downingtown, Pa., of a short and severe 
iliness, NatHan Suarpxess, in the 85th year of his age. 

at Palmyra, Wayne county, See York, on 
the 23d of 12th month, 1836, Exizasern, wife of Jo- 
seph Macomber, aged 39 years,a member of Farming- 
ton ae Meeting, and an approved minister of the 
Society of Friends. 

She was, in early life, visited by Divine Grace, and 
at the age of nineteen, appeared in a public testimony 
for truth, in which cause she remained a faithful la- 
beurer until her decease, She had resided but a short 
time in this section of country, having removed in 
Sth month last from Grand Isle, in the state of Ver- 
mont, yet she is regretted here by a numerous circle 
of friends, to whom she waa endeared by her sympa. 
thy for the afflicted, and her meek and quiet spirit. 
She was an affectionate and tender wife and parent, 
and evinced in all the concerns of her life, that it was 
her primary concern to be a faithful follower of her 
Lord and Master. Her last sickness was protracted 
and tedious, yet she was enabled to endure her afflic- 
tious With patience and resignation to the Divine will, 
for which she frequently expressed her gratitude to 
her Heavenly Father, esteeming it a great mercy to 
be thus preserved. She was most of the time visited 
with great bodily pain, yet she enjoyed a calm and 
heavenly frame of mind, and the prosperity of the 
church, and the cause of righteousness in the earth, 
appeared to be her chief care. She often spoke te 
those who visited her in an impressive and solemn 
manner, to their tendering and instruction. The recent 
dereliction in principle of those in our Society, who 
wish to bring into disrepute the immediate and per- 
ceptible teaching of the Spirit of Grace in the heart, 
was a subject of deep soriow to her, and much ocen. 
pied her mind, and she was often concerned to bear 
many precious testimonies to the spirituality of the 
gospel, saying, that without such a guide, she would 
have been poor and blind indeed. With her, death 
had no terror. Redemption through a crucified Lord 
and Saviour was her hope, and a subject on which ske 
delighted to dwell, often expressing her adoration of 
the mercy of God in the salvation of fallen man. A 
short time before her decease, she prayed that, if con- 
sistent with the Divine will, she might be released 
trom her sufferings ; and, on the day ot her death, she 
expressed that if the Lord saw fit to take her then, 
she believed there was nothing in her way,—that she 
trusted in the merits of a erncified Saviour—with 
many similar expressions. She was sensible to the 
‘ast, and finally departed this life like one falling into 
a sweet sleep. 
suddenly, on the 3d ult., in Smyrna, Delaware, 
Saran Dotty, an aged coloured woman. She was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church near half 
a century. It seldom falls to our lot to meet with one 
so highly esteemed, or more remarkable for probity, 
veracity, and general piety. Religion was a topic she 
ever delghted to dwell vpon. Thus lived Sarah Delly, 
having fully exemplified in her life that the religion 
uf Jesus Christ was the one thing needful. 
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